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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



New Year Greetings to one and all. May 1919 deal 
gently with you. 



Here's congratulations, Superintendent Brooks. 
May you live long and fulfill the State's highest expec- 
tations of you. 



And to you, Dr. Joyner: May your ways be ways 
of pleasantness and all your paths be peace. 



Wonder what they'll do with the stereotyped line 
when commencement season rolls around this year: 
"Best year in the history of the institution!" 



Why is the University presidency, anyway? We 
raise the question merely apropos of some recent 
opinions as to what constitutes fitness for it. 



Gentlemen of the Legislature: Gan't you make the 
salary of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of the great office he holds? 



Better go slow on running school six days a week. 
Think of the two reasons why you should and the 
ten why you should not ! 



oAn Off Year for the Schools 

The necessary suspension of the schools for so long 
a time while the epidemic of influenza was making its 
ravages has brought the schools face to face with 
conditions that are indeed embarrassing. A few of 
the high schools were able to run from six to eight 
weeks before the holidays ; most of them ran from 



four to six weeks only; and some of them did not 
open their doors at all. In obedience to the instruc- 
tions of State Superintendent Joyner most of the 
high schools paid the salaries of their teachers straight 
on during the period of suspension. It seems that 
only a few did not. And so it happens that the high 
schools — most of them, at least, even if there should 
be no recurrence of the epidemic — will be able to run, 
for the current school year which ends June 30th 
next, for only about two-thirds or three-fourths of 
their usual length of time. No school need look upon 
its case as exceptional, for the conditions are general. 
The situation is one that must be accepted as it is, and 
the schools will have to face it and meet it is best they 
can. It will be well, however, if the high schools and 
the colleges in each state can agree upon a common 
plan of procedure for the remainder of the year. A 
number of the questions that arise are equally import- 
ant for both the secondary schools and the colleges. 
Some of the questions that are most frequently 
put are: 

1. Will the State high schools be required to make 
up the time lost, or lose their State apportionments ? 

2. Will this loss of time jeopardize the standing of 
accredited schools? 

3. What are the colleges going to do about granting 
admission credits in 1919 to high school graduates 
whose work has been so seriously interrupted this 
year? 

The first of these questions can be answered defin- 
itely now. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has authorized the State Inspector of High 
Schools to say, on account of these unusual condi- 
tions, the necessary shortening of the actual term of 
high schools receiving State aid will not operate to 
cause a withdrawal of State aid if the schools paid 
the salaries of their teachers during the period of en- 
forced suspension; but schools that did not pay the 
salaries of teachers during the period of suspension 
will be required to run for an actual term of at least 
seven months, as required by the high school law, in 
order to be eligible to receive State aid this year. 

Definite answers to the second and third questions 
cannot be given at this time for the reason that no 
one is authorized to say just what will be done or can 
be done. We hope to be able to answer both questions 
definitely in our February number. The Commission 
on Accredited Schools of the Southern States which 
meets in Nashville, Tenn., January 9th and 10th will 
answer the second question. The Commission will, of 
course, take a sane view of the matter and will no 
doubt formulate an answer that will be acceptable to 
the schools concerned. The third question must be an- 
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swered by each institution individually unless a com- 
mon plan can be agreed upon in conference by repre- 
sentatives of the colleges in each state. Such a con- 
ference of high school and college men has been called 
by the University to assemble at Chapel Hill January 
6-7 to consider a common plan of action for North 
Carolina. Just as soon as it can be determined what 
is the wisest course as a temporary emergency meas- 
ure for the good of all concerned due notice will be 
given all high schools of the State. — N. W. W. 



responsibility of serving as the guardian of the com- 
munity's educational interests. He needs a vacation 
which the community should grant him post-haste. 
Let's welcome the boys back to the schools. — N.W.W. 



Soldiers of Freedom as Teachers 

The boys are coming back! And every industry, 
and every profession, and every calling should be 
ready to receive them with open arms. Particularly is 
this true of the schools. In the next few months 
places will be found for them — that is, they will find 
places for themselves — and we are wondering how 
many short-sighted, tight-fisted school boards will re- 
fuse to welcome back into the service of the schools 
the young men who had taken up teaching as a profes- 
sion and were called from the class-rooms into the mil- 
itary service of their country. It is a far call from the 
quiet little schoolhouse in the valley to the blood- 
stained fields of France, but those who heard the call, 
obeyed it, and come back now will bring with them a 
a richness of experience, a breadth of vision, a more 
robust contact with the big world, and a firmer grasp 
of things really worth while in life that will quicken 
not only their own mental and spiritual lives but will 
vitalize their teaching with a deeper reality and will 
enrich it a thousand-fold. And how the returned 
soldier of freedom will appeal to the youth of the land 
as an instructor! (We have already seen this fact 
demonstrated.) What an asset such a teacher will be 
to the school ! Good business, sound pedagogy, simple 
justice all demand that the soldiers who were once 
teachers be welcomed back. The teacher who an- 
swered the call of his country ought to find on his re- 
turn, if indeed he can be induced to return to teaching, 
that while he was away his place was not permanently 
filled. These men will be ready to render the same 
service for the schools at home that they rendered the 
world abroad — make them safe for democracy! Get 
ready, gentlemen, to take them back, not simply for 
their own sake, though that were sufficient reason why 
you should, but for the sake of the schools. They 
will not ask that you do it. The school board member 
that fails to see the point to this is suffering from 
moral or pedagogical astigmatism. The only hope for 
him is a simple operation that will relieve him of the 



Tfr. Joyner's ^signation 

To the educational forces of North Carolina, Dr. 
Joyner's resignation as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction (Dec. 21), after seventeen years of dis- 
tinguished service, came as the greatest surprise of 
a decade, and it was received with the keenest regret, 
if not with a temporary feeling of depression. Those 
who have been so closely associated with him during 
his term of service — to the last son and daughter of 
them — will instinctively feel that a fine force has 
passed not only out of their own lives but out of the 
educational work of the State. By his superb human 
qualities, his sane statesmanship, and his wise leader- 
ship he long since won a place in the affections of the 
people of North Carolina occupied by no other citizen 
of the State ; and wherever he goes, there will go with 
him, and abide with him, such a measure of love from 
his force of teachers and co-workers as has been ac- 
corded no other man of his generation. 

In accepting Dr. Joyner's resignation, Governor 
Bickett voiced the sentiment of North Carolina in 
these fine words: "... you have made a noble 
and imperishable contribution to the intellectual and 
moral life of the State."— N. W. W. 



Professor brooks oAppointed 

Immediately on receiving Dr. Joyner's resignation, 
Governor Bickett appointed as his successor for the 
unexpired term Professor E. C. Brooks of Trinity 
College. The Governor's appointment will receive the 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession of the 
State. Professor Brooks is a capable, energetic, and 
progressive educator of recognized ability. He has 
had long and successful experience with various 
phases of educational work, and he comes into the 
leadership of the State's educational forces remark- 
ably well equipped for the duties of the high commis- 
sion with which he is thus signally honored. Super- 
intendent Brooks will receive the loyal support of the 
teachers and other school workers of the state, and 
we bespeak for him during his administration the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of all who are interested in ad- 
vancing the* common cause of universal education. A 
sketch of Superintendent Brooks will appear in our 
February number. — N. W. W. 



